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CONGRESSIONAL DEBATES. 





SPEECH OF MR. EVERETT, OF MASS. 

On the proposal of Mr. McDuffie to repeal the laws of 
1828 and 1=24, imposing duties on Imports; delivered 
in the House of Representatives on the 7th and 8th of 
May, IS30. 

[Concluded from page 459. ] 

In reply to the suggestion, that the southern planter had 
the option to take specie in return for his exports, it was 
argued by the gentleman from S. Carolina, that England, 
having no mines, had no specie to give; and that if she 
had, we had no use for it; as it is not an article to be con- 
sumed. It was justly urged by my colleague, (Mr. Goruam,) 
that though England had no mines, she was nevertheless 
the great specie market of the world. In reply to the se- 
cond objection of the gentleman, that we could not take 
specie to advantage, because we do not wish to consume it, 
1 observe, that though not consumable itself, it is the rep- 
resentative of all consumable things. If the manufactured 
articles to be imported, are, as the gentleman says, taxed 
45 per cent, he cannot suppose, that, in the great emporium 
of the world, the English market, there is no article of com- 
merce, and no course of trade, in which the southern plant- 
er could not make a more advantageous return investment. 

But if the exporter paid the tax, as the gentleman says, 
when he takes goods thus burdened, it would be not mere- 
ly his interest to take specie—the Liverpool trader would 
compel him to take it. On the supposition that the produc- 
er of the staples consents to receive in pay, goods really 
worth to him 45 per cent. less than their nominal value, and 
less than their cost to the manufacturer in England, the 
English manufacturer would choose to pay him in specie. 
For 100 pounds worth of cotton he would offer him a cash 
price a little in advance of the 55 pounds, which is all (on 
this supposition) that the planter is to get im goods. The 
goods, as a consequence, would oct be exported W ule 
country. ‘The demand for them would inerease. and with 
it the price wmich they would command. Specie, mean- 
time, would rise in England, and in the result, as the want 
of the goods were felt in America, the planter would be en- 
abled to throw the tax on the consumer : it would, of course, 
cease to be his interest to take payment in specie instead 
of goods; and trade would return to its natural channel. 
This is the process which constantly goes on ; and specie 1s 
the chief vehicle by which those transfers of capital are ef- 
fected, which prevent burdens from accumulating upon any 
one branch. 

I will but mention one other consequence which would 
flow from the new doctrine, and then leave that part of the 
subject to the candid judgment of the House. The producer 
of the staple pays the duty on the imported article, says the 
new theory. This duty.?’ she average, is said by the gen- 
Jeman to be 45 per cent/=. telieve it to be much less, but 
the amount at present is immaterial. Whatever the aggre- 
gate be, the separate duties vary inamount. Cottons are 
said, by the Chairman of the Committee on Commerce, to 
range from 27 to 125 per cent. ; woollens from 45 to 168, 
and iron from 125 to 180. All these articles, with all their 
duties, are imported in exchange for Southern staples, and 
the Southern planter pays the duty, says the theory. Of 
course, the first planter who gets to market will take the ar- 
ticle least burdened. The next comer will take the next 
most favorable article ; while the unfortunate individual who 
eomes last, and who has (by the supposed iniquitous opera- 
tion of these laws) to furnish to the consumer out of his 
100 pounds worth of cotton, 100 pounds worth of iron, will 
have, in addition to all his cotton, to. pay out of his pocket 
80 pounds sterling. And the new theory supposes that this 
kind of trade has been carried on for years, between the 
United States and Great Britain. 

The gentleman from South Carolina made a remark or 
two upon the English Corn Laws, denying that they furnished 
any just ground for the protecting system in America, or 
that the American manufacturers wished their repeal. It 
certainly, however, is an opinion resting on unsuspicious 
authority, that the existence of the British laws restricting 
the importation of foreign grain, were an efficient cause of 
the adoption of the system of protecting duties in this coun- 
try. On this subject, Mr. Addington, the British Charge 
d’ Affaires at Washington (whose correspondence with his 
government shows him to have been a very attentive ob- 
server of the passage of the law of 1824, through Congress) 
thus writes to Mr. Canning, in a letter bearing date 30th 
May, 1824: “I have only to add, that had _— 
on the importation of foreign grain existed in Europe gen- 
erally, and especially in Great Britain, I have little doubt 


that the tariff would never have passed through either 
House of Congress, since the great agricultural States. and 
Pennsylvamia especially, the main mover of the question, 
would have been indifferent, if not opposed to its enact- 
ment.” 

It is said, that if the British duties on foreign corn were 
repealed, we could not export it—that we should be under- 
sold by the corn of the North of Europe. But in point of 
fact, whenever the British ports have been opened, we have 
exported it to that country, and we do constantly export it 
to markets where the corn of the North of Europe meets 
ours. When the Canal is completed, from the Ohio river 
to Lake Erie, and other channels of communication now in 
progress are open, so that corn from the interior shall come 
to be transported by a canal or a rail road to the sea board, 
I cannot be induced to believe that corn, which can be and 
is raised for 125 cents the bushel, will be undersold by any 
thing which grows in Poland or the Krimea, in any market 
in Europe. 

The gentleman from South Carolima says that the manu- 
facturers would deprecate the repeal of the corn laws, be- 
cause, by enabling the British manufacturer to work cheap- 
er and export his fabrics cheaper, our establishments would 
be undermined and ruined. {ff this be so, we certainly 
ought to deprecate the repeal. If the grain growing States, 
as Mr. Addington says, have caused the passage of laws, 
under which a great amount of property has been invested 
in the manufacturing States, it would be very strange if 
these last States (which are not grain-growing) did not de- 
precate the repeal of the corn laws, which was to ruin their 
manufacturers, without affording them any equivalent. 

It is not my province to comment on the British Corn 
Laws; but as it is frequently stated that Great Britain has 
set the example of repealing her protecting system, I think 
it proper to observe, that she has repealed those parts of it 
which protected nothing ani she retains bape Rees shay 
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this is described to be more burdensome than all the other | 


country like ours, wh 








per cent. of a capital of four thousand millions of dollars. 
To repeal the corn laws would be to make that capital 
change hands, enough of itself to cause a revolution. The 
burden of the corn laws is said to equal that of the national 
debt. ‘io pav the national debt, (that is, to reproduce the 
capital which has been consumed, of which the debt is the 
representative) would no doubt be a great public benefit. 
But to sponge it out, by an act of bankruptcy, would be 
assessing it on the creditors of the Government. instead of 
the whole people, and would convulse society. Similar 
effects would attend the abolition of the corn laws, if their 
effect is what it is described to be. 
But if this repeal could take place, and every thing else 
go on in England as before, it is very doubtful whether it 
would operate to the ruin of our manufacturers, as the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina supposes. ‘The sum of twenty- 
four millions a year probably does not amount to eight per 
cent. on the annual product of the industry of Great Bri- 
tain. If the whole of the relief produced by the répeal 
were applied to the reduction of the price of all the products 
of labor, it would ameunt toa reduction of only 8 per cent. 
an injurious reduction, no doubt, to our manufacturers, bat 
not a third as formidable asthe frauds daily practised un- 
der the revenue laws, ag .inét which it is the object of the 
bill before us to guard. 
The gentleman from South Carolina having endeavored 
to show that the rev@mue of the country is unequally col- 
lected, attempted to @sublish the fact, that it was as une- 
qually distributed ; that, being mostly collected in the South, 
it was mostly disburséd im the North; and im this connex- 
ion he enlarged on a wpit, which he thought had not been 
duly considered in nations] politics—the effect of a govern- 
ment expenditure onthe mdustry ofa country. I am in- 
clined to think this #flect greatly overrated, at least in a 
© apemal expenditure must be met 
annuat taxatian <8 ot ein the Union, said the gen~ ~~. 
> See at 
the eUllisving the Government expend two mnilions 
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taxes of the kingdom—equal to the whole burden of the 
national debt. The gentleman from South Carolina esti- 
mates the annual burden of the cern laws at twenty-four 
millions of pounds sterling. A popular writer on political 
economy, (Mr. M’Culloch) in one aspect of the subject, is 
disposed to estimate it at thirty-six millions of pounds ster- 
lin. It is plain that no ministry could break down a 
system that involved a capital of 36, or 24 millions ster- 
ling. Mr. Canning introduced aad passed through the 
House of Commons, a bill, admitting foreign corn on a 
graduated duty, which was abandored, on the adoption in 
the House of Lords of an amendment, proposed by the 
Duke of Wellington; and the law was ieft where it stood 
in 1822, a prohibition till the price rose to 70 shillings ster- 
ling the quarter. Z 

The gentleman from New York (Mr. Campre enc) re- 
minds me that, by a subsequent law, it is now admitted. 
But the abstract of that law, given in the annual report 
from the Treasury Department, shows that the duty is 
still so high as to leave the prohibition in fact unaffected ; 
and it was declared by Mr. Huskisson, “to be the object 
of the bill to give protection up to a certain point, and to 
exclude the introduction of foreign corn us much as possi- 
ble.”* 
A moment’s reflection will show us, that no Administra- 
tion of that Government could break down the system of 
the corn laws, if its extent is at all what it is described to 
be. ‘Twenty-four millions sterling is the interest, at three 


* The following is the scale of daty on Wheat, according to the 
weekly average price of British Corn, published as required by 9 Geo. 
vy. ch. 60 


. ch. 60. 
On Wheat, whenever such average price shall be 


62 and under 63 shillings the quarter, £1. 4s. Sd. 
63 do 64 da ge 
64 do 65 do 12 8 
65 do 66 do es 3 
66 do 67 do 108 
67 do 68 do 018 8 
68 do 69 do 016 8 
69 do 70 do 013 8 
70 do 7 do 010 8 
71 do 72 do 0 6 8 
; 72 do 7: do 02 8 
At or above 73 do 0 110 
Under 62 and not under 61 do 1.5 8 


The duty on Wheat is stated in the report of the Committee on Com- 
merce, page 53, at 42 per cent. being 25s. 8d. on Gls. the price of 
Wheat, according to the average of October, 1829. But the amount 
of the duty, as a burden on importation, depends on the price of the 
Wheat to be imported. A duty of 25s. 8d. at the present rate of ex- 
change, is over 75 cents the bushel. This, of course, on wheat at 12 1-2 
cents a bushel, is 600 per cent.; at 25 cents a bushel, 300: at 75 cents 
a bushel, 100 percent. And it bas been selling at all these prices at 
the same ume in this country. 





within its limits The State that should do this, would, ia 
my opinion, act very unwisely. Government expenditure 
is not Government donation ; for the two millions expended 
within the State, two millions of its property are consumed 
or carried away, and if you please advantageously ; but it is 
only the profit on two millions that is gained by the State 
or its citizens; and the State that would tax its citizens 
one million of dollars, to enable its citizens to receive the 
ordinary commercial profit on two, would act a véry um 
wise part. | 

As to the alleged inequality of the distribution, I believe 
a careful examination would show it to be much smaller 
than the gentleman represents it. I admit that there is an 
inequality in the distribution of the payment on account of 
the public debt: a larger proportion of this payment is 
made north of the Potomac than south of it. But this 
because more was lent to the Government north of the Po- 
tomac, than south of it. A part of the national debt was . 
created by this assumption of the revolutionary State debts, 
and this assumption was the result of a compromise, of 
which the condition was, that the seat of the General Go- 
vernment should be moved as far south as the banks of the 
Potomac, (5th Marshall’s Washington, p. 260.) Our 
southern brethern will retain their part of the benefits of the 
compromise ; our part is rapidly wearing away ; and the na- 
tional debt will now so soon be paid off, that the inequality 
in the distribution of the payment of it, ought not to enter 
into a general estimate of the distribution of the permanent 
expenditures of the Government. Of the naval expenditure, 
I will admit that, under some heads—those of navy yards 
and construction—perhaps three-fourths of the expendi- 
tures are north of the Potomac. But of the six navy yards, 
one is at Norfolk, and one at this place; and of the North- 
ern stations, one at least, is not the seat of great expendi- 
ture. The item of pay afloat, which is perhaps one-fourth 
of the whole, I presume is mostly expended abroad. Of 
the remaining three-fourths, it is possible that two-thirds 
are expended north of the Potomac—making but one-half 
of the whole. 

The residue of the expenditure of the Government is 
either equally diffused, or takes place in greater proportion 
to the South.. The salaries of the government officers, of 
all classes, are geographically distributed. The diploma- 
tic expenditure takes place abroad, andthe South receives 
her full share of its benefits. The heavy charge of fortifi- 
cations, preponderates at the South: here, too, the greater 
part of the expense of the army accrues. The enormous 
and growing expenditure of our Indian relations, is mostly 





at the South. Our whole military establishment had its 
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origin in the Indian relations of the country. JI know the 
military defence of the country against any foe, savage or 
civilized, is an institution for the general good, wherever 
the expenditure 1s made; but the same may be said of the 
navy, and of the public debt. In short, this subject, | 
think. is much misunderstood. I beheve if one were to go 
through the appropriation bills, and trace to their ulterior 
destinations the entire expenditures of the government, he 
would find them distributed with great approach to equal- 


il throughout the { nion. 
But the comparison between a government expenditure 
in this country, and that of the British government during 
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war, which the gentleman rated quite within 
bounds at one hundred millions of dollars annually, entirely 
fails. In Great Britain, in consequence of the credit en- 
yoyed by the government, a hundred millions of dollars 
were annually raised by loans, and thrown into circulation: 
as even the annual interest of the former loans was de- 
frayed by new loans, there was no immediate charge upon 
the people, and the whole operation was an addition for 
the time of so much to the national wealth. But in this 
country, and in any country where the supplies of the year 
are raised by taxation within the year, a government ex- 
penditure is but taking from one pocket to put into ano- 
ther. Every dollar expended among the people must first 
be taken from the people by taxation. There could 
therefore neither be advantage on the one side, nor hard- 
ship on the other, until the gentieman could make out 
his case of unequal collection and unequal distribution ; 
in the attempt todo which, in my judgment, he has wholly 
failed. 

The gentleman from South Carolina painted, in very 
strong colors, the distress of the planting States. I listen- 
ed to his remarks on this topic with great interest. I am 
not at all disposed to underrate their force ; and, did I agree 
in the correctness of the views of the gentleman on this 
subject, I could not take the course I do. But I must 
think some of his facts mistaken, and his opinion of the 
cause of the depression of the planting interests not less so. 
Listening with great attention to collect the facts, by which 
he illustrated the extent of the distress of the planting 
States, I could distinguish but these three : first, that cot- 
ton now sells for but ten cents per pound, whereas it for- 
merly sold for thirty; secondly, that the labor of the slave 
is worth but twelve and a half cents per day, whereas that 
of the free laborer of the manufacturing States is worth at 
least fifty cents per day; and lastly, that there is a general 
and melancholy dilapidation of estates, and impoverish- 
ment of families, indicative of a rapid decline. A word or 
twé on each topic. 

When cotton was 30 cents per potnd, land, labor, sup- 
plies, and every thing else, must have been proportionably 
high. There is therefore not stich areduction in the real 
price as there would seem to be. , if cotton did sell for 
30 cents, while it cost but 5 to raise:t, this was a price so 
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and disastrous re-nchione it 
could not last two seasons, and would carry in itself the 
germ of wide-spread ruin. 

There has no doubt been a decline of the real price, but 
it is exceedingly doubtful if the tariff has had any agency 
in produeing it. The gentleman from South Carolina did 
not ascribe the depression exclusively to the tariff, but ar- 
gued only that it added to the pre-existing distress. ‘The 
great evil has been the uniformity of pursuit in the plant- 
ing Stetes, and the too rapid extension of this culture, 
caused by the opening of the new lands. The general ef- 
fect of the state of the world has contributed to the same 
end. The depression is universal. Labor has become 
less valuable by a change from war to peace, as was well 
stated by my colleague, | Mr. Davis, | and still more per- 
haps, by the multiplication of labor-saving machinery. 

The labor of the slave, said the gentleman, is worth 





other hands, and a great estate vanishes, the melancholy 
fact strikes our notice, and produces a strong impression 
upon the community. But the successive rise of new for- 
tunes is far less calculated to be observed. I can scarcely 
suppose that none of those hospitable establishments, which 
have dropped into decay, have been succeeded by others, 
which have risen into opulence. 

But, grant the decline to be more general than [ am 
apt to think it, it is not the tariff law which has occasioned 
it. Itis the statute of distributions, of which gentlemen 
must complain, if they wish estates to be kept together. 
Ever since I have heard any thing of the South, I have 
heard this complaint; and considerably before the tariff law 
of 1816, that, whereas the nature of their property requir- 
ed estates to exist in a pretty ample extent, they were con- 
stantly broken up by partition, to the ruin of ancient fami- 
lies; and with these causes it was supposed that the climate, 
and a certain generous profusion, springing from very ami- 
able feelings, but not reconcileable with thrift, might have 
co-operated. But be the cause what it will, the effect is 
older than any tariff law, except that of 1789; and for the 
truth of this proposition, 1 appeal to every gentleman who 
hears me. 

But the evil is not confined to the South. 
toriously in every other part of the country. The same 
decay of families is conspicuous in New England. In our 
large cities it is almost proverbial, that the splendid mansion 
of one generation is a boarding-house in the next. I do 
not remember a family rich by inherited wealth for three 
generations. It is, as the gentleman describes it, sad to 
contemplate, in the individual instance—sad that the chil- 
dren should so seldom die beneath the roof of their fathers; 
that names endeared by liberality and benefactions to one 
generation, should be forgotten, or remembered only as 
objects of commiseration in the next. But we consider 
the whole operation as the heakhiest in the political system, 
effecting a constant infusion of new untainted blood. It 
is an operation by which merit, thrift, and industry, get 
their share in the great prizes of life, which are no longer 
distributed by the lottery of birth. Itis a republican dis- 
tribution of estates, not effected by cut throat Agrarian 
laws, such as have been alluded to in this debate, but by 
the gentle hand of nature, under the dictates of the kind- 
est affections, sanctioned by a wise legislation. 

The gentleman from South Carolina spoke in the harsh- 
est terms which the language affords of the ‘“ monopolists”’ 
of the manufacturing States. 1 cannot persuade myself that 
the gentleman would deliberately repeat himself half of 
what he uttered on this topic, in the order of the debate; 
but if I wished him to give a description of those engaged i 
manufactures, which would most effectually bring discredit 
on his argument rather than reproach on their cause, I 
would desire him to represert as monopolists men who are 
breaking down with competition. 

We are told by Southe’s gentlemen, of the generous 
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too generous South.” ‘This was not the language o1 wwe 


mover of this amendment, (Mr. McDurrie); but even he, 
in reference to the vote on the Maysville road, somewhat 
significantly compared the liberality of the South with the 
economy (to which he paid a compliment, and I have no 
doubt a sincere one) of the North. Sir, the South is gen- 
erous; but as her generosity has permitted her, on this 
topic, to be very jealous of her own interests, I trust a 
will carry it so far as te forgive us for doing the same. 
The South is generous, liberal, high-minded. I acknow- 
ledge it; [ have seen it; [ may be permitted to say, | 
have experienced it. What New England is, I shall not 
say. Lam a son of New England. My fathers for two 
centuries have tilled her sacred soil, where they now rest; 
and all that I have or hope, 1 owe to her noble institutions. 
lier praises “ fit theme for any tongue but mine.” 

But the gentleman must not think we are generous only 


It exists no- 


twelve and a half cents a day, and that of the free laborer j with other people’s moffey, as he appeared to imtimate, in 


hiity Cents, 
Sundays and thirteen holidays, is thirty-six dollars a year. 
This, [ am advised, is less than the annual hi f 

Chis, am advised, is less than the annual hire of the 
slave. In other words, the labor of a slave is worth, be- 
yond the expense of keeping him, more than thirty-six 


dollars per yi This slave will cost his master not more 
than. *300. So that, what the gentleman calls very poor | 
property, yields 12 per cent. Of this kind of property, | 
th s much more in the South, than there is manufac-! 

3 erty m the North; and there is very little ma-| 


icluring , In any quantity, more than} 
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fed, But 1 know no such contrast 
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to the advantage of the South, as these facts would 


seem to show. The prod cuve labor there is charged with | 

» support of a great deal of unproductive labor. But the! 
iree citizen of the North, out of his fifty cents a day, has| 
also to support his children, who are too young, and his 
parents, who are too old, to work ; and the colder climate, | 
higher standard of living among the laboring classes, and | 
the necessity of bearing a part of the burdens of society, as 
iree citizens, are all charges upon the wages paid to the 
northern laborer. 

The gentleman spoke in strong and beautiful language, 
of the decay of fine estates, and the desolation of the hos- 
pitable mansions of the last generation. These are state- 
ments not to be listened to with any other feelings than 
those of sincere and respectful sympathy. The name of 
the hospitality of the South is as wide-spread as our Union, 
and as old as our history. I would be the last to wish 
that any of its honest and honorable sources should be dried 
up. But itis not the tariff which has caused its decline. 
{ might even suggest, that the fact itself is perhaps over- 


welve and a half cents a day, leaving out! his allusion to the subject of Internal Improvement. 
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stated. Wherea conspicuous family mansion passes into 


We 
pay our own money. We have paid it from the settlement 
of the country, and if we are prompt to practise this lesson 
abroad, we learned it at home. 

Another gentleman frem South Carolina, (Mr. Barn- 


| WELL,) commending the wisdom of the people of Massa- 


chusetts, said that they had such a dislike for taxation, that 
they could not be got to subscribe for a rail-road, nor even 
to pay their State debt. But the difficulty about the rail- 
road is that the public mind is not yet generally satished of 
its leasibility ; and it was thought expedient to ce lay SO 
large an expenditure, till it could be voted by pretty gene- 
consent. As to paying the debts, the question was, 
whether there did not exist adequate funds, without the 
tax. 1 do not mean that the people of Massachusetts have 
a passion to be taxed for the mere love of taxation; but to 


the extent of paying their debts, my friend may believe me, 


that they will tax themselves, when it is necessary, with 
great readiness. And as for the rail-road, if the General 
Government will pay us the debt she owes us, for the ser- 
vices of our militia in the War—services as patriotic, as 
prompt, as efficient as those of the militia of any State in 
the Union—I will agree, for one, to subscribe it to any rail- 
road that shall be projected with a safe prospect of success. 
Not tax ourselves for roads?’ Why we doit in every town 
in the State, and every year: and so we do for schools. 
The single town of Boston pays annually little short of two 
hundred thousand dollars for its schools, nearly half of it 
by a public tax for its free schools: nor is the rest of the 
State proportionably behind the capital. This is our econ- 
omy in expenditures for public institutions. 

But the gentleman, (Mr. McDurrie) tells us, we ought 
to protect our manufactures ourselves by State bounties. 


He forgets that this is impossible. How could we prevent 
the introduction of foreign fabrics into our State? So long 
as we had the power, it was exercised. It was very lib- 
erally exercised, as early as 1645, by the infant Colony, and 
it was one of the last acts of the independent State of Mas- 
sachusetts under the Confederation. ‘The gentleman, per- 
haps, has not contemplated the Colonial history of the in 
dustry of the country ; a chapter to the full as imstructive 
as the Colonial history of its polities. When he tells us 
that the Southern States now stand in the same relation to 
the manufacturing States, that the whole Colonies did to 
Great Britain—that they have changed masters, but gained 
nothing by the change—that the existing laws are a hun- 
dred times more oppressive to the South than the Colonial 
System was to America, I must think that he recollects 
only that the staple products of the South were indeed lib- 
erally encouraged by the mother country, and bounties 
awarded for their culture ; while the iron mace of prohibi- 
tion lay on the industry of the North: Our navigation shut 
out from the world, beyond the Capes, and from the North 
of Europe, and just permitted to range between the West 
Indies and Cape Finisterre : and our manufactures subject- 
ed to restraints the most odious and tyrannical, making it 
highly penal to carry a dozen hats from one Colony to 
another, and denying us the right to make a hob-nail. As 
soon as we were independent, we did turn to the industri- 
ous arts. Massachusetts immediately enacted her naviga- 
tion law, but it availed her nothing; and her tariff, but it 
bound nobody but herself, and merely threw her markets 
open to her neighbors. When we are tauntingly asked, 
why we do not pursue this policy ourselves, it is not amiss 
to state, that Massachusetts had, before the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution, her own tariff, in whichsome articles, 
and that of cotton fabrics among the rest, paid higher duties 
than any levied by the United States, till the lawof 1816. 
When the Federal Constitution was adopted, the States 
lost the power of protecting their own manufactures; and 
Mr. Madison, in the earliest debates, gives this asa reason, 
why the duties, under the Federal Government, should be 
laid so as to promote that end. 

The gentleman from South Carolina made some remarks 
on capital, which I could not but think rather invidious, 
and at war with the general liberality of his views. Moder- 
ate, and even large private accumulations of capital perform 
a very valuable office inthe community. They fulfil many 
of the beneficial ends of banking, without the evils attend- 
ing banks, and in a variety of cases to which banks cannot 
reach. Capital cannot benefit its owner, till it has first ben- 
efitted the community around him: and in this country cap- 
italist is only another name for a clerk employed by the ac- 
tive community, to transact their money business, for small 
wages and no thanks. 

But be this as it may, the gentleman from South Caroli- 
na utterly misconceives our population, in the effect which 
he ascribes to capital over our elections. If he will come 
and visit us, 1 will show him a people which the wealth of 
sawwatuS COUld not tempt, which the gold of the Indus could 
not carry to anelection. The gentleman has spoken of his 
district—he must allow me to speak of mine. IL have the 
honor to represent the district, containing very large manu- 
facturing places, Waltham and Lowell, where more proper- 
ty is probably invested in manufactures than at any other 
place in the Union. The town of Lowell especially, has, 
within ten years, grown up from a few farm-houses to a pop- 
ulation of 6,700 souls, provided with all the establishments 
and institutions, the schools and churches, of an advanced 
community ; a population as moral, as intelligent, as substan- 
tial, as anyin the Union. It has grown up exclusively un- 
der the manufacturing influence. Here, if any where, 
there has beena forcing process; and in such a district, if 
any where, the corrupting influence of capital must be seen. 
And now I aver, if, by any arts of misrepresentation, the 
suspicion could be infused into“@*.minds of the people of 
that distriet, that their represeComve was under the influ- 
ence of the monied capital invested in it, it would cost him 
his seat. ‘hat is no very strong expression. But there 
does not live the man in New England—no, not even he 
of whom she is fondest and proudest, who could stand a day 
under such a suspicion reasonably entertained. 

I do not speak of bribery, neither did the gentleman from 
South Carolina; but of the indirect, if you please, the hon- 
est influence of capital. The truth is, the fact is the other 
way. Our people are jealous and watchful of this influ- 
ence. ‘They read for themselves, think for themselves, vote 
for themselves. Ours is not the part of the country where 
the slavish discipline of party, the fruit of all. corrupt influ- 
ences, exists. Hence our groundless interna! feuds : hence 
our ridiculoussubdivisions of which the ** generous South” 
ought not to complain, for she has always known how, and 
never better than at this moment, to turn them to very 
good account, in monopolizing the government of the 
country. | 

‘The gentleman from South Carolina spoke with no little 
bitterness on the subject of majorities and minorities ; of the 
oppression, the despotism, the tyranny implied in adopting 
and pursuing a course of policy prejudicial fo the interests 
of a minority of the people. It is true the gentleman is 
in a minority on this question, and perhaps this alone, of all 
the great questions on which parties are now divided. I 
cannot but hope that he has spoken with causeless severi- 
ty, in reference to.the present case ; but we of New Eng- 
land, towards whom his remarks were in part directed, can 
well believe his sincerity, in deploring the hardships to 
which a minority must submit. If there is bitterness in 
that cup, we have drank it to the dregs. "We have been in 








@ minority on this and every other question; and I will 
show tbe gentleman, from a very high authority, that our 
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brethren of the South have not only made a substantial 
benefit out of our position, but have 
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of our Southern brethren to the manufacturing States, and | a Convention for “ the purpose of revising the Articles of 
would have failed to engage the sympathies of the world. | Confederation, and reporting to Congress and the several 


‘‘ Used us for their mirth, yea, for their laughter, Sir, [ cannot approve the tone in which this amendment 


| , rth, Legislatures, such alterations and provisions thereto, as 
When we were waspish. 


has been urged on us. If any good 1s to be done, it is by | shall, when agreed to in Congress, and comfirmed by the 
In 1798 a letter was written by Col. Taylor, of Caroline, conciliation; and in that work I will-begin as soon and go| Srares, render the General Constitution adequate to the 
to Mr. Jefferson, on the subject of a secession on the part | @s far asany man. I will join in any bona fide attempt to| exigencies of Government, and the preservation of the 
of Virginia and North Carolina from the Union. Mr. Jef. |remove the burdens of the revenue laws, not inconsistent | Unton.” 
ferson opposes the project, and among other reasons, makes with interests to which the faith of the Government is It is thus seen that the word Union is not a term cotem- 
use of the following : pledged. 1 am willing to begin by my colleague’s (Mr.| poraneous with our existing Government. The origin and 
‘“‘ If we reduce our Union to Virginia and North Caro- Goruam’s) proposition, to grant a drawback of the whole | use of this term Union, so much in the mouths of the sub- 
lina, immediately the conflict will be established between duty on cotton-bagging, on every yard of that article, whe-| mission men, and so little understood by most of our citi- 
the representatives of these two States, and they will end ther foreign or domestic, wrapped round the bale of cotton | zens, may be traced higher than that constitution of which 
by breaking into their simple units. Seemg, therefore. on exportation ; thereby relieving the Southern planter they profess themselves to be the exclusive friends, when 
that an association of men who will not quarrel with one from a burden which he regards as peculiarly onerous, and they are acting the part of its decided enemies. The term 
another is a thing which never yet existed, from the great- yet preserving to the Western manufacture r the benefit of | is first used inthe old Contederation. That instrument is 
est contederacy of nations down toatown meeting or a the duty. And I believe if, instead of this tone of fierce} termed “ Articles of Confederation and perpetual Union.’ 
| vestry ; seeing that we must have somebody to quarrel denunciation, a conciliating language were used, that eve-| between the States. The 4th article speaks “of the 
with, | had rather keep our New England associates for |'¥ thing might be effected which the real interests of the | people of the different States in this Union.” The 11th 
| that purpose, than to see our bickerings transferred to oth- | COUMUY require. But the gentleman himself would be the article provides for the admission of Canada, “to all 
) ers. ‘They are circumscribed within such narrow limits, last to respect men who could be wrought upon by such in- the advantages of this Union.’ and the 13th article 
and their population so full, that their numbers will ever vective against those whom they represent. And while he provides, “‘that the Union shall be perpetual.” When, 
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be a minority ; and they are marked, like the Jews, with tells us that the reps al ot tnese laws would reduce our ma- therefore. the Preamble ot the pre sent Constitution Says, 
| such perversity of character, as to constitute, from that nufactures to ruin, it seems hardly necessary to say, that}that its design is “‘to form a more perfect Union,” all this 
é circumstance, the natural division of our parties.” he cannot Expect us to sit still and vote for his amendment.}is m pertect accordance, as well w ith human nature as 
I make this reference with no unfriendly feeling to the —— | with the will of the old Congress previously expressed in 
memory of Mr. Jefferson. I would tread lightly over his SOUTHERN SENTIMENT. their call of a Convention. Experience had proved that 
, ashes. The expressions I have quoted were uttered in ee ee the then existing Union of the States was imperfect, inas- 

high party times ; but they are a correct indication of the Tr ee = much as it had not been found to be adequate to the object 
; policy of which the North has been, and is, the victim. Aximis Opipusat é Parati—Atate Motto. of the Confederation, namely, the common defence, the se- 
The gentleman compared the relation of the planting No. 2. curity of liberty, and the general welfare. But there is a 
; to the manufacturing States with that of the Colonies of} It is matter of history that the Convention which framed consideration which this part ef the history suggests, that 


“fe 


Great Britain before the Revolution; and went so far as to | the Constitution debated, in Committee of the Whole, upon |'5 ‘©TY important, and that is, that not only wasat the clear 
say, that the former had now a hundred times more to com-|the proposed outlines of the government, from the 30th of j Mtenuvon of those who called the Convention, that the 





; plain of than the latter had then. What was the complaint | May to the 19th of June. That committee then rose, and Confederacy should be always preserved, but that the Con- 
‘ of the Colonies? That they were subject to the control | reported to the House nineteen resolutions, and upon these | Ye#U0n itself did actually, in the Constitution, conform to 
$ of a Government in which they were not represented, and | nineteen resolutions, afterwards elaborated by the Conven- that will. Let their own work, in its front, speak for itself. 
i whose laws, consequently, were not calculated for their be-| tion to twenty-three resolutions, did the Convention again ‘“ We, the people of the United States, in order to form 
, nefit. But is not the South represented in the Govern-| debate until the 23d July, when all the resolutions, together | @ ”"é perfect Union, &c. do ordain this Constitution.” 
ment of the United States? Represented, did I say? Has| with all other projects from different members, were sub- Now the words “ more perfect Union” here used, indubit- 

she not contrived, as soon as a political revolution could | mitted to a committee of five, (called the Committee of ably imply, that an Union of some kind or other then sub- 
5 possibly be brought about, always to be in a majority ?}| Petail,) for the purposé of reporting a Constitution, in sisted. Every Lyra in American history knows, that an 
1 Was it not that triumphant Southern majority which called | conformity with the will of the Convention, as expressed Union did “then actually exist, and that it was no other 
nd this manufacturing system into existence ? ‘The Chairman | in these resolutions. L nion, than an Union of thirteen distinct and independent 
n of the Committee on Commerce, in his late report, states| That distinguished Statesman and Jurist, John Rutledge, | S°VeTesnues. It is impossible to understand the term in 
y the fact in the plainest terms, that the restrictive system,|of South Carolina, had the honor of being named as the} *"Y other sense, because, however some folks may choose 
4 which commenced in 1807, and of which the war‘was the} Chairman of this Committee. The proceedings of the} '@gine that there is even now an Union of the people, 
t last measure, laid the foundation of the manufacturing po-| Convention up to this date are very interesting ; for they} #S 2 hole, when there is not, they cannot pretend that 
. [ licy. What says Mr. Jefferson again¥(letter to Mr. Leip-| show the rise and progress of those- opinions upon which | &@ the day the Constitution was finished by the Conven- 
- BF er, 2ist Jan. 1809,) “ I have lately inculcated the encou-|the first draft of the Constitution was made. It is true |“; there was any other Union than an Union or Confed- 
.  Yragement of manufactures to the extent of our own con-|that, in looking into this journal, we may perceive a desire | CT@U0 of States. In this sense did the Convention use 


1 (sumption, at least in all articles of which we raise the raw }on the part of some members, to make the government too| te term, and in this sense it must be understood by us 
materials. On this the federal papers and meetings have | national; but the prevailing sentiment was, the preserva-| "> if we desire that American liberty shall not be en- 

















- sounded the alarm of Chinese policy, destruction of com-| tion of the Union, as an Union of sovereign and independ- dangered by the decisions of the Supreme Court, and the 

h merce, &c. that is to say, the iron which we make must not}ent States, by a veto in the Senate upon the acts of the | 5ophustry ot Mr. Webster. PATRICK HENRY. 

e be wrough’ here into ploughs, axes, hoes, &c. in order that | House of Representatives. No consolidated government, P ig ie se innit 

of the ship owner may have the profit of carrying it to Europe | for any purpose whatever, was in the view of the people of ennsyls anes, eee Snare money than three thousand men 

da and bringing it back in a manufactured form; as if, after|the States. Such an mtention would have been as repug- — A a sero > — weight me silver 348 neti - 

is manufacturing our own raw materials, for our own use, {nant to all the known motives of humag action, as it weuld interest of whicites ©7¥ au hour, and 31 17 for ay 

e there would not be a surplus produce sufficient to employ | have heen nevel and unprecedented. listorv abounds ute. One seam oy — transport it from Philadelphia 

\- a due proportion of navigation iy carrying it to market, {with examples of the people of petty and contiguous Re = Sees hl A sn: : It would require 49 dollars 

- and exchanging it for those articles of which we have not| publics being anxious for a confederacy to protect them) yy ever a os rs = ech naps sore 0 Sd — 

the raw material; yet this absurd hue and cry has done | from their powerfu' neighbors; but when was it known}, goi+ of p saree * — may be consi » it is 

:, much to federalize New England. Their doctrine goes|that the people of distinct and independent communities, ies : aad ral Ppewge' _ pats, a “lI resour- 
- to the sacrificing agriculture ,and manufactures to com-| spread over a vast extent of territory, with habits, feelings,} |... Hitec nsheenin ort « sa. aa a dneaiee 
Is merece; to ‘the calling all our people from the interior | and customs as diversified as the soil and climate of the U-| 10-0, ceorned to be a at bee weetn, cre ig Py > 
d country to the sea-shore, to turn merchants; and to con-| States, ever desired that they should be amalgamated into] ,... p money her teie «i ami | eg at the yd ~ 
- vert this great agricultural country into a city of Amster-|one mass, and be considered as one people, and that they] ©. 4. and poe This ie xe ES comes Mer tige ‘¥ ei: 

- dam. But I trust the good sense of our country will see,| should be controlled by a majority unknown to them, ex-| oo donce. and N Vek hhori gro Pag 3 — 
>, that its greatest prosperity depends on a due balance be-| cept by a love of liberty common to all. If there have mee adi > Rescate hy . a . Ut es peer. . ee 

if tween agriculture, manufactures, and commerce ; and not | been such examples, I know them not. If there be a pri-| jones Veto a Nw - oe tees pay —* "1 ites 

1. in this protuberant navigation, which has kept us in hot] vilege which above all others < people value, and are un-|; 9) na co will t Ae araara "i - oe ras 
e water from the commencement of our government, and is | willing to surrender but with their lives, it is that of con- 3 Ce ee ee 
of now engaging us in war.” : ferring the administration of their internal concerns to Why, say the latitudinarians to the liberalists, do you 
1- I beg leave to say, sir, that these are Mr. Jefferson’s|those who have different habits, interests, and feelings.| ., much reioice in the Maysville message, since you ad- 
m views on these subjects, not mine. I quote them to show | One nation may be so amalgamated with another as to lose,| Vit that na she Ponident’s dectél tt a Bs vere 
e the gentleman in what councils, and under whose aus-|in a lapse of ages, not only its name, but its language. you? The answer is easy—in your hands, gentlemen 
e pices, the manufacturing system had its origin. New Eng-| The Romans cemented the union of their provinces, but} }). Constitution was nothin —in President Sachons’s it Fe 
Ly land did remonstrate, murmur, protest against it. While |this was a work of time, and accomplished by that gradual}. shine —Aucusta Constitutionalist 

writhing under burthens almost too grievous to be borne, | and gentle, but powerful influence of laws and manners, peti Rigger NianIMNMIPE 
m she did utter her complaints, in a tone, patriotic as now| which the durability of that empire gave the opportunity Boston.—The following statements are made in the 
n- echoed by the South, but treasonable in her; atone that|to bring about. It is conquest that has effected at any} Boston Gazette, to prove that the city is declining in popu- 
er never has been and never will be forgiven her, and which] time an union of the people of two countries, who have} lation. It was supposed, as is mentioned, that the census 
u- has given her brethren a pretext to set their foot upon her | severally enjoyed the right of self-government. The union] would have given an amount of nearly 70,000, instead of 
te neck, and press her beaming forehead to the dust. And|of Scotland with England, substantially, was by force, and| only 61,0€0. 
re now, what is the consequence? Because she will not sit|so it may be said of the Union of Ireland to the British} In 1829, we had nearly 200 failures in this city, involv- 
u- still, and see these establishments prostrated into which | empire. ing from 6 to 8,000,000, in which the dividends have not 
ce her capital was driven ; because she is not willing that the} It is then a libel on the good sense of the American averaged 15 cents per dollar. 

” laws passed against her will, beneath which her manufac-| people, to suppose that when they wished for a new consti- Within three or four years, real estate has fallen from 15 
id tures have grown up, should be swept abruptly away, she | tution, they desired “a people’s government,” in the sense} to 35 per cent. according to the description of property, and 
ry is avaricious, inconsistent, a hungry, grasping monopolist ; | in which the Supreme Court understands it. it is still on the decline. 
1e and the vocabulary of the language is tasked for terms of| If any such intent was in their minds, it certainly would Since 1828, the whole navigation of Boston, worth, with 

opprobrium to heap on her. If the colonial system, which | be found, either in the authority by which the Convention | the wharves, stores, & c. and other property upon commerce 
le led to the declaration of independence, had been adopted | was convoked, or in the proceedings of that body—in the) and shipping, from 12 to 15,000,000, has been worse than 
he by a parliament, in which the colonies were represented | Constitution itself, or in the journals of the State Conven-| unproductive. 
ng and had a majority ; if the stamp act had been the mea-|tions which ratified the Constitution. But it is discovera- Since 1825, more than 5,000,000 have been sunk by the 
ts sure of a cabinet, in which Patrick Henry had been prime} ble in neither. On the contrary, a consolidation of the) cotton and woollen manufacturers, though this class of men 
is minister, John Adams lord chancellor, Dr. Franklin first} Union of States was desired by all, and hence the promp- have had 25 to 150 per cent. duties to protect their goods 
ull lord of the treasury, Mr. Jefferson secretary of state for fo-|titude with which the State Legislatures approved of the} against foreign competition. 

I reign affairs, and Samuel Adams king, (as Dr. Johnson}plan of a Convention, and nominated deputies thereto.| Since 1828, the whole mercantile capital employed in the 
ri- thought speaker Cushing wanted tg be,) had this measure | Rhode Island was the only exception : Deputies from that | importation and exportation trade hason the average proved 
g- been forced on old England, by a triumphant colonial ma-} State did not appear in Convention, and I believe were} unproductive! Indeed we are not acquainted with any 
an jority, and then these colonies, on a change of affairs, find- | not even appointed. great import or export staple, cotton excepted, on which 
to ing or fancying it injurious to themselves, had clamored The authority under which the Convention was assem-| money has not been lost for two years past, ‘nor are th 
in for its repeal, at the sacrifice of a vast capital in England, | bled, is contained in the resolution of the old Congress, of} any operations now in progress, from which those whe are 
in which had been invested under it, then the relation of the|2Ist February, 1787. In this resolve it is distinctly re-| eng in them expect any profit, and few in which there 
ill colonies to the mother country would have resembled that ‘commended to the State Legislatures, to send deputies to} will not be a considerable loss. 
ur 
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TABLE BB. No. 1—Continued. 
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On nominal par. | On real par. 
Average rate of exchange 


on London from 1791 tll 





suspension of specie pay-| per cent. per cent. 

ments by Bank of Eng- 

land, 6 years - -4.50 = 14 prem.lor 1,43, disct. 
Do. from 1797 till 1807, 

ll years’ - - -4.413= § disct. jor 333, disct. 


Do. during embargo, one’ 
year and 3 months -4.64 
From embargo till Sept. 
1814, 5 yrs. 6 mos. - 4.00 
During suspension of spe- 
cie payments, 2yrs. 6mos. 4.96 


From do, ull 1820, 3 yrs.) 


— A A > 65 
= 4,4, premjor 1,°,5 prem. 


=10 disct.jor 12% disct. 


=I11,§;premjor 83 prem. 





9 mos. - - -4.50 = 14 premior 1,45, disct. 
From 1821 tll Nov. 1829, 
8 yrs. 10 mos. - 487 = 


9} — 67, prem. 
| 
TABLE BB, No. 2. 


Rate of Exchange at Baltimore, for Bills on Amsterdam, 
Hamburgh, Bremen, and Paris, from 1815 till 1829. 


—— 




















simeeanithea’ Hamburgh. Bremen. | Paris. 
| | | 
Year.| Cents per | Cents per | Cents per | Cents per franc, 
guilder. | mark banco.| rixdoliar. | or francs per 
| | dollar. 
| 
I815 | 45 to 50 | 38 to 40 B to 88) Wt 
IR16 | 45 48/38 : 41/84: 88/ 21 22 
IR17 | 42: 39 | 36 34,80 : 77) 21 18} 
818 | 394: 40/35 : 36) 76 77 | 18%: 19 
1819 | 39: 41) 34 : 35) 75 77 184: 19 
1820 | 374: 39 | 334: 34) 74 75 | 184: 183 
129] | 38: 40/33 : 35/75 : 77} 18%: 19 
1822 | 39 : 403 334: 35) 78: 79) 19 ; 195 
1823 | 39 : 41 | 34: 36/76: 78] 18%: 19 
: francs. 
1824} 38$: 41 | 34: 35 77 : 7835.20 to 5.30 
1825 | 40: 41/35 : 36/80: 821520 : 525 
1826 | 39 : 40) 33 : 35)78 : 7991525 : 530 
1827 | 40 : 41) 34 : 36/78 : 80/517 : 525 
1928 | 40 : 41 | 34 : 36/179 : 80)5.18 : 5.22 
1829} 40 : 41 | 344: 36 784: 80/520 : 525 
, | 
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Authorities—An Exchange Broker, and a Price Current. 
[To be continued. ] 
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From the North Carolina Sentinel. 

On our Southern Agricultural Concerns.—If the whole 
of our Southern Agricultural difficulties proceed, as we 
venture to assert they do, from the erroneous system of col- 
lecting the revenue of the Union, (introduced early into 
the country from necessity,) the remedy can only be found 
in a total change of that system. So long as that revenue 
is raised by a heavy duty on imports, and the people of the 
United States are thus made to support the General Go- 
vernment, by Indirect Taxation, so long shall we, in the 
South, be subject to the evil of paying far more than our 


share of the public expense. For, as the majority of these. 


States are poor in exports, and but a small part of them 
rich in exports, the revenue will be levied so as to make 
the greatest weight always fall upon the few rich States. 
The majority will naturally continue to do this to relieve 
themselves from the United States’ taxes; but, if in addi- 
tion a large portion of the public treasure is to be shared 
eut annually to greedy contractors and speculators in jobs, 
and through them to be divided among the and la- 
bering classes in these thrifty States, the evil is increased 





| ten fold, as well as the difficulty of curing it. We ask if: 


‘this is not the case at present, as it regards these United 
} 


| States; and if this is so, is there not ample cause in the 
South for more than alarm, at a new and aggravated load 
|of taxes? ‘The Southern States are rich in exports, and 
they are made to pay far more than their share of the ex- 
penses of the Union. The Eastern, North Western, and 
Middle States are poor in exports, and are therefore favor- 
ed and spared, while some of them in reality contribute 
scarcely a dollar, either directly or indirectly, towards the 
public burdens. This arises from the present system of 
indirect taration—the system of taxing imports: for the 
exports which are sent out of the country, in exchange for 
these imports, and which we know are principally the 
growth of the Southern States, are taxed from this mode 
of supporting the General Government; and the growers 
of these Southern exports actually pay, annually, out of 
the prices of their cotton and rice, without benefit to their 
country, or to any one, a sum equal 1p amount to that pro- 
portion of the whole expense of the Union, which their 
share of the exports bears to the whole amount of all the 
exports. ‘'he fatal consequences of giving unlimited pow- 
er to Congress to raise a revenue altogether on imports, 
has been gradually bringing the Southern States to ruin 
and despair ; but we are yet to feel them with a direr pres- 
sure, and they will bear down upon us with such grievous 
weight, as to crush us to the earth Every planter and 
every farmer in this southern country, will be sensible too 
soon, by the still greater fall in produce, and by the still 
greater difficulties in which he will be involved, that he 
pays out of his crop enormously, in consequence of the er- 
ror in taxing imports, and this, even, although he should 
not purchase or consume a single dollar's worth of foreign 
merchandise. 

It is, we know, a common opinion amongst us, that if 
we do not individually consume foreign wares or merchan- 
dise, that we then, as individuals, cannot suffer loss from 
the duty on imports; that we are not in any way taxed, 
nor are our incomes made less. But this is a most fatal 
error. ‘The full value ofthe whole duty on imports is de- 
ducted from the value of the whole exported crops, and in 
like manner js as much taken out of each individual’s crop 
in proportion, provided it is an exportable crop, as if he 
had paid it to the Government in money. 

But is this all? Far from it. We have only stated the 
effect on the price of our great Agricultural staples. The 
tax is yet tobe paid. Nor can that tax be avoided if we 
have dealings with any one. For if we sell our crops for 
cash, and purchase any article, even such as are the pro- 
duce of the country, or of other States, that purchase must 
enable the person we deal with, or some other person, to 
lay out the money in foreign merchandise, without -which 
final act the exporting merchants could not send their crops 
abroad; and this holds good whether we buy a carriage 
from Philadelphia, horses and mules from Kentucky, or 
hats made with beaver trapped in the Western wilderness. 

If these things are so, and if our crops are made to pay 
taxes, while others do not pay. is not indirect taxation then « 
subjeut uf ue deepest interest to us Southern Agriculturists! 
Do not our comforts and our peace, nay, our very existence 
now actually depend upon its being done away with, and 
forever abolished ? 

The subject is indeed a most solemn one, for if these 
Southern States do not get redress, and that speedily, they 


“may be driven from necessity to an extremity that will end 


in some awful calamity to our common country. 
From the Eastern (Maine) Republican, 

Mr. Editor: Sir—I observed in the last Somerset De- 
mocratic Republican, an excellent article on the late re- 
duction of duties. I fully agree with the editor in all his ob- 
servations on coffee, salt, and molasses; but on the subject 
of tea, if I rightly understood his observations, I should be 
inclined to differ in opimon. The fear of draining the 
country of specie I consider altogether groundless. Spe- 
cie has in itself only a conventional value. We can neither 
eat, drink, nor wear specie. Its only value is, that by com- 
mon consent of all the civilized world, with it we can 
purchase all the comforts of life. It is the mere counters 
with which the interchanges of wants are made; as, for 
instance, a farmer having a bushel of wheat which he 
wishes to exchange for a bushel of corn, sells his wheat to 
A for a dollar, and goes and purchases his corn of B with 
the same dollar. ‘The change takes place in that way, be- 
cause A wanted the wheat, but had no corn, and B had 
the éorn, but did not want any wheat. Neither of these 
men feared being drained of specie; they knew very well 
that whenever by their industry they had raised more pro- 
duce than they wanted, they could obtain either specie, or 


tures as they wanted. Sometimes, as the convenience or 
wants of commerce require, specie may go out of the 
country in large masses: but to an industrious people, it 
will return through innumerable smaller channels, like the 
circulation of blood in the animal body, which goes out 
through the large and powerful arteries, and after travers- 
ing through the whole frame, .imparting vigor and life to 
the whole animal system, by courses and channels, in some 
places so small as to be invisible to the naked eye, at last 
returps again to the common centre. 


I have always considered the trade to China among the 
most valuable which this country has ever enjoyed. Inall 


ages those nations who have carried on the East India 
trade have invariably grown rich from it, and notwithstand- 


ing the imaginary disadvantage of exporting specie, still it 
as always baie found in the greatest abundance where 











these exportations have been regularly made ; the reason o 


ish policy both at home and in her colonies. 





what to them was better, such other produce or manufac- 


regress 
‘and from any other State, and shall enjoy therein all the 








——— a nee 
this is, that specie, like any other article of merchandise, 
will always be found where there is the best market for it; 
this is plainly exemplified im those countries where the ex- 
portation of specie is prohibited ; this I believe was the Span- 
The trade of 
Canton seems to be but little understood, even by those 
who have been long in the business; and never having had 
the advantage of any practical information myself, I may 
in these observations be liable to errors. Canton is the on- 
ly port in China, where foreigners are allowed to reside and 
do business ; of course, it carries on a very great coasting 
trade to all the other parts of the country. The foreign 
trade of Canton is monopolized by a company of merchants 
called the Hong, the number of whichis limited tothirteen: 
and they are all mutually bound to government for each 
other’s debts, and I believe all their debts, are on the same 
footing. Whether this monopoly extends further than to the 
exportation of tea, silk, etc. I should think doubtful, as the 
commerce of China to the Islands and countries in the In- 
dia Ocean ‘s so immensely great, and if it does, the privi- 
lege of carrying on these different branches of business, 
must be underlet to others. The trade of China is hem- 
med in by prohibitions and restricted in every way by the 
government, but the Hong, by their power of wealth and 
their immense number of slaves and dependents, are ena- 
bled to evade those laws in almost every thing, although the 
penalty is, im all cases, death. The exportation of specie 
is prohibited, yet notwithstanding all the quantity of Span- 
ish dollars that have been sent to Canton, none are in cir- 
culation in the country. They are seldom unpacked or 
even landed, but immediately reshipped. So the importation 
of opium is in like manner prohibited under pain of death, 
yet few vessels sail from Europe or America without it on 
board; and most of the specie smuggled out goes to pay for 
opium, which is also smuggled in. ‘The exporting of spe- 
cie forms but a small part of our business with Canton. For 
the year ending September 30, 1829, there was imported 
into the United States from Canton, merchandise of all 
kinds to the value of $4,680,847. While the specie ex- 
ported to the same, amounted to only $601,593, being on- 
ly one-eighth part of the imports. The rest is made up of 
quicksilver, which we receive in payment for shipments 
made to Spain ; and opium which we receive in the same way 
from Turkey, Levant, and Egypt. The vessels fitted out to 
the northwest coast, whose original outfits are comparative- 
ly of smal! value, after spending two or three years in trad- 
ing up and down the coast, find a ready market for their 
furs at Canton, and by laying their money out in tea, can 
make a good freight home. The cutting of sandalwood at 
the Sandwich, and other Islands in the Pacific, the princi- 
pal value of which, like our own lumber, consists im the 
labor of getting out, and in the freight, also forms a consid- 
erable portion of our trade with Canton. And even if this 
should form a part of the * American System,” and it should 
enter the wise head of Mr. Clay, that it would be better for 
us to raise our tea at home in our own gardens than to im- 
port it from Canton, (and I presume there is no doubt but 
thic ought be done.) that would furnish no reason why the 
labor of those men whose enterprise and industry carried 
them to the ends of the earth for a living, should be taxed 
on the product of their labor more than Ae who stayed and 
hoed his tea plant at home. MERCATOR. 


ORIGINAL ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION. 
TO ALL TO WHOM THESE PRESENTS SHALL COME, 

We, the undersigned delegates of the States affixed to our 

names, send grecting. 

Whereas, the delegates of the United States of America, 
in Congress assembled, did, on the fifteenth day of Novem- 
ber, in the year of our Lord one thousand seven hundred 
and seventy-seven, and in the second year of the independ- 
ence of America, agree to certain articles of confederation 
and perpetual union between the States of New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts Bay, Rhode Island and Providence Planta- 
tions, Connecticut, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Carolina, South Car- 
olina, and Georgia, in. the words following, viz : 

Articles of confederation and perpetual union between the 
States.of New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode 
Island and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, and Georgia. 
Art. I. The style of this confederacy shall be ‘‘ The 

United States of America.” 

Art. II. Each State retains its sovereignty, freedom, and 
independence, and every power, jurisdiction, and right, 
which is not by this confederation expressly delegated to 
the United States in Congress assembled. : 

Art. II. The said States hereby severally enter into a 
firm league of friendship with each other, for their common 
defence, the security of their liberties, and their mutual 
and general welfare ; binding themselves to assist each oth- 
er, against all force offered to, or attacks made upon them, 
or any of them, on account of religion, sovereignty, trade, 
or any other pretence whatever. 

Art. 1V. $1. The better to secure and perpetuate mo- 
tual friendship and intercourse among the people of the 
different States in this Union, the free inhabitants of each 
of these States, paupers, vagabonds, and fugitives from 
justice excepted, shall be entitled to all privileges and im- 
munities of free citizens in the several States; and the 
people of each State shall have free ingress and to 
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tend so far as to prevent the removal of property imported | 


into any State, to any other State of which the owner isan 
inhabitant; provided also, that no imposition, duties, or 
restriction, shall be laid by any State on the property of 
the United States, or either of them. 

\ 2. If any person guilty of, or charged with treason, 
felony, or other high misdemeanor, in any State, shall flee 
from justice, and be found in any of the United States, he 
shall, upon the demand of the governor or executive power 
of the State from which he fled, be delivered up and re- 
moved to the State having jurisdiction of his offence. 

) 3. Full faith and credit shall be given in each of these 
States, to the records, acts, and judicial proceedings of the 
courts and magistrates of every other State. 

Art. V. 


the general interests of the United States, delegates shall 


be annually appointed in such manner as the legislature of 


each State shall direct, to meet in Congress on the first 
Monday in November in every year, with a power reserv- 
ed to each State to recall its delegates, or any of them, at 
any time within the year, and to send others in their stead, 
for the remainder of the year. 

\ 2. No State shall be represented in Congress by less 
than two, nor more than seven members; and no person 
shall be capable of being a delegate for more than three 
years, in any term of six years; nor shall any person, being 
a delegate, be capable of holding any office under the 
United States, for which he, or any other for his benefit, 
receives any salary, fees, or emolument, of any kind. 

§ 3. Each State shall maintain its own delegates in a 


meeting of the States, and while they act as members of 


the committee of the States. 

§ 4. In determining questions in the United States in 
Congress assembled, each State shal] have one vote. 

§ 5. Freedom of speech and debste in Congress shall 
not be impeached or questioned in any court or place out 
of Congress, and the members of Congress shall be pro- 
tected in their persons from arrests and imprisonments 
during the time of their going to and from, and attendance 
on Congress, except for treason, felony, or breach of the 
peace. 

Art. VI. § 1. No State, without the consent of the Unit- 
ed States in Congress assembled, shall send any embassy 
to, or receive any embassy from, or enter into any confer- 
ence, agreement, alliance, or treaty, with any king, prince, 
or state; nor shall any person holding any office of profit 


or trust under the United States, or any of them, accept of 


any present, emolument, oflice, or title, of any kind what- 
ever, from any king, prince, or foreign state ; nor shall the 
United States in Congress assembled, or any of them, 
grant any title of nobility. 

§ 2. No two or more States shall enter into any treaty, 
confederation, or alliance whatever, between them, without 
the consent of the United States in Congress assembled, 
specifying accurately the purposes for which the same is to 
be entered into, and how long it shall continue. 

$3. No State shall lay any imposts or duties which may 
interfere with any stipulations in treaties entered into by 
the United States in Congress assembled, with any king, 
prince, or state, in pursuance of any treaties already pro- 
posed by Congress to the courts of France and Spain. 

§ 4. No vessels of war shall be kept up in time of peace by 
any State, except such number only as shall be deemed 
necessary by the Urited States in Congress assembled, for 
the defence of such State, or its trade: nor shall any body 
of forces be kept up, by any State, in time of peace, ex- 
cept such number only as, in the judgment of the United 
States in Congress assembled, shall be deemed requisite 
to garrison the forts necessary for the defence of such 
State ; but every State shall always keep up a well regu- 
lated and disciplined militia, sufficiently armed and accou- 
tred, and shall provide and constantly have ready for use, 
in public stores, a due number of field-pieces and tents, and a 
proper quantity of arms, ammunition, and camp equipage. 

§ 5. No State shall engage in any war without the con- 
sent of the United States in Congress assembled, unless 
such State be actually invaded by enemies, or shall have 
received certain advice of a resolution being formed by 
some nation of Indians to invade such State, and the dan- 
ger is so imminent as not to admit of delay till the United 
States in Congress assembled can be consulted: nor shall 
any State grant commissions to any ships or vessels of war, 
nor letters of marque or reprisal, except it be after a de- 
claration of war by the United States in Congress assem- 
bled, and then only against the kingdom or state and the 
subjects thereof, against which war has been so declared, 
and under such regulations as shall be established by the 
United States in Congress assembled ; unless such State 
be infested by pirates, in which case vessels of war may be 
fitted out for that occasion, and kept so long as the danger 
shall continue, or until the United States im Congress as- 
sembled shall determine otherwise. 

Art. VII. When land forces are raised by any State for 
the common defence, all officers of or under’the rank of 
colonel, shall be appointed by the legislature of each State 
respectively, by whom such forces shall be raised, or in 
such manner as such State shall direct; and al] vacancies 
shall be filled up by the State which first made the ap- 
pointment. 

Art. VII. § 1. All charges of war, and all other ex- 
penses that shall be incurred for the common defence or 
general welfare, and allowed by the United States in Con- 
gress assembled, shall be defrayed out of a common trea- 
sury, which shall be supplied by the several States, in pro- 
portion to the value of all land within each State, granted 
to or surveyed for any person, as such land and the build- 


\ 1. For the more convenient management of 


ings and improvements thereon shall be estimated, accord- 
ing to such mode as the United States in Congress assem- 
bled shall from time to time direct and appoint. The taxes 
for paying that proportion shall be laid and levied by the 
authority and direction of the legislatures of the several 
States, within the time agreed upon by the United States 
in Congress assembled. 

Art. IX. § 1. The United States in Congress assembled 
shall have the sole and exclusive right and power of deter- 
mining on peace and war, except in the cases mentioned in 
the sixth article—of sending and receiving ambassadors— 
entering into treaties and alliances, provided that no treaty 
of commerce shall be made, whereby the legislative power 
of the respective States shall be restrained from imposing 
such imposts and duties on foreigners, as their own people 
are subjected to, or from prohibiting the exportation or im- 
portation of any species of goods or commodities whatsoev- 
er—of establishing rules for deciding, in all cases, what 
captures on land or water shall be legal, and in what man- 
ner prizes taken by land or naval forces in the service of 
the United States shall be divided or appropriated—of 
granting letters of marque and reprisal im times of peace— 
appointing courts for the trial of piracies and felonies com- 
mitted on the high seas—and establishing courts for re- 
ceiving and determining finally, appeals in all cases of cap- 
tures, provided that no member of Congress shall be ap- 
pointed a judge of any of the said courts. 

§ 2. The United States in Congress assembled shall also 
be the last resort on appeal in all disputes and differences 
now subsisting, or that hereafter may arise between two or 
more States, concerning boundary, jurisdiction, or any oth- 
er cause whatever; which authority shall always be exer- 
cised in the manner following: Whenever the legislative or 
executive authority, or lawful agent of any State in contro- 
versy with another, shall present a petition to Congress, 
stating the matter in question, and praying for a hearing, 
notice thereof shall be given by order of Congress to the 
legislative or executive authority of the other State in con- 
troversy, and a day assigned for the appearance of the par- 
ties by their lawful agents, who shall then be directed to 
appoint, by joint consent, commissioners or judges to con- 
stitute a court for hearing and determining the matter in 
question: but if they cannot agree, Congress shall name 
three persons out of each of the United States, and from 
the list of such persons, each party shall alternately strike 
out one, the petitioners beginning, until the number shall 
be reduced to thirteen ; and from that number not less than 
seven, nor more than nine names, as Congress shall direct, 
shall in the presence of Congress be drawn out by lot, and 
the persons whose names shall be so drawn, or any five of 
them, shall be commissioners or judges, to hear and finally 
determine the controversy, so always as a major part of the 
judges who shall hear the cause shall agree in the deter- 
mination : and if either party shall neglect to attend at the 
day appointed, without showing reasons which Congress 
shall judge sufficient, or being present shall refuse to strike, 
the Congress shall proceed to nominate three persons out 


of each State, and the Secretary of Congress shall strike in 
behalf of such party absent or refusing ; ana Uke judgment 


and sentence of the court to be appointed, in the manner 
before prescribed, shall be final and conclusive ; and if any 
of the parties shall refuse to submit to the authority of such 
court, or to appear or defend their claim or cause, the court 
shall nevertheless proceed to pronounce sentence, or judg- 
ment, which shall in like manner be final and decisive ; the 
judgment or sentence and other proceedings being in either 
case transmitted to Congress, and lodged among the acts 
of Congress, for the security of the parties concerned : pro- 
vided that every commissioner, before he sits in judgment, 
shall take an oath, to be administered by one of the judges 
of the Supreme or Superior Court of the State where the 
cause shall be tried, ‘‘ well and truly to hear and determine 
the matter in question, according to the best of his judg- 
ment, without favor, affection, or hope of reward: provid- 
ed also that no State shall be deprived of territory for the 
benefit of the United States. 

§ 3. All controversies concerning the private right of soil, 
claimed under different grants of two or more States, 
whose jurisdictions, as they may respect such lands, and the 
States which passed such grants are adjusted, the said 
grants or either of them being at the same time claimed to 
have originated antecedent to such settlement of jurisdic- 
tion, shall, on the petition of either party to the Congress 
of the United States, be finally determined as near_as may 
be in the same manner as is before prescribed for deciding 
disputes respecting territorial jurisdiction between differ- 
ent States. 

§ 4. The United States in Congress assembled shall also 
have the sole and exclusive right and power of regulating 
the alloy and value of coin struck by their own authority, 
or by that of the respective States—fixing the standard of 
weights and measures throughout the United States—regu- 
lating the trade and managing all affairs with the Indians, 
not members of any of the States, provided that the legis- 
lative right of any State within its own limits be not in- 
fringed or violated—establishing and regulating post-oflices 
from one State to another, throughout all the United States, 
and exacting such postage on the papers passing through 
the same as may be requisite to defray the expenses of the 
said office—appointing all officers of the land forces in the 
service of the United States, excepting regimental offi- 
cers; appointing all the officers of the naval forces, and 
commissioning all officers whatever in the service of the 
United States—making rules for the Government and re- 
gulation of the said land and naval forces, and directing 








their operations. 
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§ 5. The United States in Congress assembled shall have 
authority to appoint a committee, to sit in the recess of 
Congress, to be denominated “a committee of the States,” 
and to consist of one delegate from each State: and to ap- 
point such other committees and civil officers as may be 
necessary for managing the general affairs of the United 
States under their direction—to appoint one of their num- 
ber to preside, provided that no person be allowed to serve 
in the office of President more than one year in any term 
of three years; to ascertain the necessary sums of money to 
be raised for the service of the United States, and to ap- 
propriate and apply the same for ce fraying the public ex- 
penses—to borrow money, or emit bills onthe credit of the 
United States, transmitting every half year to the respect- 
ive States an account of the sums of money so borrowed or 
emitted—to build and equip a navy—to agree upon the 
number of land forces, and to make requisitions from each 
State for its quota, in proportion to the number of white 
inhabitants in such State ; which requisitions shall be bind- 
ing, and thereupon the legislature of each state shall ap- 
point the regimental oflicers, raise the men, and clothe, 
arm, and equip them in a soldier-like manner, at the ex- 
pense of the United States; and the officers and men so 
clothed, armed, and equipped, shall march to the place ap- 
pointed, and within the time agreed on by the United 
States in Congress assembled: but if the United States in 
Congress assembled shall, on consideration of circumstan- 
ces, judge proper that any state should not raise men, or 
should raise a smaller number than its quota, and that any 
other state should raise a greater number of men than the 
quota thereof, such extra number shall be raised, officered, 
clothed, armed, and equipped in the same manner as the 
quota of such state, unless the legislature of such state 
shall judge that such extra number cannot be safely spared 
out of the same, in which case they shall raise, officer, 
clothe, arm, and equip, as many of such extra number as 
they judge can be safely spared, and the officers and men 
so clothed, armed, and equipped, shall march to the place 
appointed, and within the time agreed on by the United 
States in Congress assembled. 

§ 6. The United States in Congress assembled shall 
never engage in a war, nor grant letters of marque and re- 
prisal in time of peace, nor enter into any treaties, or al- 
liances, nor com money, nor réguiate the value thereof, 
nor ascertain the sums and expenses necessary for the de- 
fence and welfare of the United Siates, or any of them, nor 
emit bills, nor burrow money on the credit of the United 
States, nor appropriate money, nor agree upon the number 
of vessels of war to be built or purchased, or the number 
of land or sea forces to be raised, nor appoint a command- 
er in chief ofthe army or navy, unless nine states assent 
to the same: nor shall a questian on any other point, ex- 
cept for adjourning from day to day, be determined, unless 
by the votes of a majority of the United States in Congress 
assembled. 

§ 7. The Congress of the United States shall have power 
to adjourn to any time within the year, and to any place 
within the United States, so that no period of adjournment 
be for a longer duration than the space of six months; and 
shall publish the journal of their proceedings monthly, ex- 
cept such parts thereof relating to treaties, alliances, or mil- 
itary Operations, as m their judgment require secrecy ; and 
the yeas and nays of the delegates of each State on any 
question shall be entetedjon-the journal, when it is desired 
by any delegate ; atid the delegates of a State, or any of 
them, at his or their request, shall be furnished with a trans- 
cript of the said journal, except such parts as are above ex- 
cepted, to lay before the legislatures of the several States. 

Art. X. § 1. The committee of the States, or any nine 
of them, shall be authorized to execute, in the recess of 
Congress, such of the powers of Congress as the United 
States in Congress assembled, by the consent of nine 
States, shall from time to time think expedient to vest them 
with ; provided that no power be delegated to the said com- 
mittee, for the exercise of which, by the articles of confed- 
eration, the voice of nine States in the Cengress of the 
United States assembled is requisite. 

Art. XI, Canada acceding to this confederation, and 
joining in the measures of the United States, shall be ad- 
mitted into, and entitled to all the advantages of this Uniot : 
but no other colony shal! be admitted into the same, unless 
such admission be agreed to by nine States. 

Art, XII. All bills of credit emitted, moneys borrowed, 
and debts contracted by, or under the authority of Con- 
gress, before the assembling of the United States, in pure 
suance of the present confederation, shall be deemed and 
considered as a charge against the United States, for pay- 
ment and satisfaction whereof the said United States and 
the public faith are hereby solemnly pledged. 

Art. XIII. Every State shall abide by the determination 
of the United States in Congress assembled, in all ques 
tions which by this Confederation are submitted to them. 
And the Articles of this Confederation shall be inviolably 
observed by every State, and the Union shall be perpetual ; 
nor shall any alteration at any time hereafter be made in any 
of them; unless such alteration be agreed to in a Congress 
of the United States, and be afterwards confirmed by the 
Legislature of every State. 

And whereas it hath pleased the great Governor of the 
world to incline the hearts of the Legislatures we respect- 
ively represent in Congress, to approve of, and to author- 
ize us to ratify the said articles of confederation and per- 
petual union: Know ye, that we, the undersigned dele- 
gates, by virtue of the power and authority to us given 
for that purpose, do, by these presents, in the name and 


in behalf of our respective constituents, fully and entirely 
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ratify and confirm each and every of the said Articles of 
Confederation and Perpetual Union, and all and singular 
the matters and things therein contained. And we do fur- 
ther solemnly plight and engage the faith of our respective 
constituents, that they shall abide by the determinations of 
the United States m Congress assembled, in all questions 
which by the said Confederation are submitted to them; 
and that the artig¢les thereof shall be inviolably observed by 
the States we respectively represent, and that the Union 
shall be perpetual. In witness whereof, we have hereunto 
set our hands in Congress. 
Done at Philadelphia, in the State of Pennsylvania, the 9th 
day of July, in the year of our Lord 1772, and in the third 
year of the Independence of America. 


On the part and behalf of the 
State of New Hampshire. 

Josiah Bartleu, 

J. Wentworth, jr. Aug. 8, 1778. 

Op the part and behalf of the 
State of Massachusetts Bay. 

John Hancock, 

Samuel Adams, 

Elbridge Gerry, 

Francis Dana, 

James Lovell, 

Samuel Holten. 

On the part and behalf of the 
State of Rhode Island and 
Providence Plantations, 

William Ellery, 

Heory Marehaut, John Banister, 

John Collins. Thomas Adams, 

On the part and behalf of the | John Harvie, 

State of Connecticut. I'rancis Lightfoot Lee. 

Roger Sherman, On the part and behalf of the 

Samuel Huntington, State of North Carolina. 

Oliver Wolcott, John Penn, July 21st, 1778, 

Titus Hosmer, Corns. Harnett, 

Andrew Adams. Jno. Williams. 

On the part and behalf of the | On the part and behalf of the 
State of New York. State of South Carolina. 

James Duane, Henry Laurens, 

Francis Lewis, William Henry Drayton, 

William Duer, Juno. Matthews, 

Gouv. Morris. Richard Hutson, 

On the part and behalf of the | Thomas Heyward, jun. 

State of New Jersey. On the part and behalf of the 

J. Witherspoon, Nov. 26, 1778. | State of Georgia. 

Nath. Scudder, do. Jno. Walton, 24th July, 1772. 

On the part and behalf of the | Edwd. Telfair, 

State of Pennsylvania. Edw. Langworthy. 

Robt. Morris, 


Daniel Roberdeau, 
Jona. Bayard Smith, 
William Clingan, 

Jos. Reed, 22d July, 1778. 
On the part and behalf of the 
State of Delaware. 
Thos. M’Kean, Feb. 13, 1779, 
John Dickinson, 5th May,1779, 

Nicholas Van Dyke. 

On the part and behalf of the 
State of Maryland. 
Jobn Hanson, March 1, 1781, 

Daniel Carroll, do. 
On the part and behalf of the 
State of Virginia. 


Richard Henry Lee, 








From the N. Y. Morning Herald, Aug. 2. 


Mathew Carey, a man who does honor both to the land 
of his birth and of his adoption, a man whose nice sense of 
honor spurns the appropriation to himself of the praise that 
belongs to another—has come forward in a manner that 
deserves the highest credit, and made a disclaimer of orig- 
inating the American System, of which he has been a most 
efficient advocate. The following is his note addressed to 
the editors of the United States Gazette : 

“ T request you will allow me to state, for the information 
of the correspondent of the Boston Commercial Gazette, 
whose remarks you have quoted this morning—that he is 
in error in ascribing to me the origination of the American 
System. I have notitle to the honor. Mr. Clay ably de- 
fended the policy of stpporting and protecting the manu- 
facturing interest of the country in IS10, and in the Con- 
gress of 1815-16, appeared on the same side of the ques- 
tion. Whereas Inever wrote a line on politi¢al economy, 
or the protecting system, till March, 1819; when the fatal 
tariff of ISIS had nearly completed its work of ruin— 
broke up three-fourths of the cotton and woollen and various 
other manufattories in the country—sunk the value of real 
estate at least thirty-three per cent. every where—paralyz- 
ed farming, by converting its customers into rivals—and 
sowed the seeds of a large portion of the suffering which 
has since taken place. Yours, &c. M. CAREY.” 

Philad. July 29, 1830. 


American Porc: lain. —The last number of Professor Si- 
liman’s Journal, speaks in terms of high commendation of 
the porcelain made by Mr. ‘Tucker, of Philadelphia. The 
materials of which the porcelain is composed, are obtained 
inthe greatest abundance in the southern parts of Pennsyl- 
vania and Delaware. Besides the proper porcelain clay, 
feldspar and quartz are also used; the former is found ina 
huge vein in Delaware. ‘The most common pieces are of 
great beauty, and many of them sufficiently so to form or- 
naments for cabinets, being but little inferjor to adularia of 
the Alps. The feldspar and quartz being calcined to assist 
the pulverization, the powders are mingled with water and 
form an excellent basis. 


What is the answer to the proposition—That the agricul- 
turist is the manufacturer’s best friend ? 

A. The manufacturer's best friend is he that will give 
him the most of what he wants, in return for his goods. 


WASHINGTON Clay: 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, AUGUST 18, 1830. 
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Agreeably to the notice contained in our No. of August 
11, this paper will be discontinued after the 4th of Decem- 
ber next. Subscribers who have not paid, are respectfully 
requested to do so, at as early a period as convenient. 











A copy of the articles of the old Confederation, which 
preceded the present Constitution, will be found in our 
paper of to-day, for the use of those who may wish to ex- 
amine whether the term “‘ a more perfect union,” employed 
in the latter instrument, was or was not used in reference 


to the sovereign States which formed the original Union. 


The late William N. Coleman, Esq. one of the proprie- 
tors, and, until prevented, two or three years ago, by sick- 
ness, from the discharge of his duties, one of the editors of 
the New York 


was one of the most intelligent political economists of this 


Evening Post. who died on the 24th ult. 


country, and we have reason for believing that no small 
share of the scientific articles which appeared in that paper 
during the lifetime of his respectable father, who preceded 
him one year to the grave, were from his pen. ‘The ability, 
however, to discuss questions of political economy, has not 
departed with Mr. Coleman, from the Evening Post. That 
paper, since his retirement from it, has been as distinguish- 
ed for its orthodoxy, and the soundness of its commercial 
views, as at any previous period, and may be considered 
as second to no paper north of the Potomac, in efficiency 
in support of the principles of free trade. 


The following is an extract from a_ letter addressed to 
the Editor, by an intelligent and respectable citizen of 
Kentucky, dated 





“ Louisville, Aug. 2, 1830. 

“ | think the crisis has arrived when the public mind in 
Kentucky is better prepared for the principles of free trade. 
Many men have, I know, long doubted the policy of the 
restrictive system; and nothing but the fear of losiyg pop- 
ularity has prevented many of our presses and public men 
from coming out in open opposition to it. They now want 
but a fair opportunity of coming out upon this subject ; and 
now that the Clay party have ridden this hobby fairly 
down, the public mind will reflect for itself. I do not think 
I am sanguine, when [ say, that I fully believe ten years 
hence even a factious minority will fear to advocate the 
tariff policy.” 





It is the fashion of some editors to look over the toasts 
given at a festival, to cull from the whole those which suit 
their particular fancies, and make a display of them, under 
the title of “‘ Public Sentiment.” Now, the following po- 
sitions, we think, will not be denied. 

First. That a very small portion of the people attend 
public festivals. ‘Those who cannot or will not afford the 
expense, united to those who have no taste for that sort of 
social enjoyment, or who are restrained from moral or tem- 
perance-society considerations, probably amount to nine 
out of ten of the qualified voters. 

Secondly. That of the sentiments of those who do at- 
tend such festivals, no estimate can be formed by persons 
who are not present, except by an inspection of all the 
toasts. If this were not the case, the anomaly would ex- 
ist of two public sentiments at the same table; for if each 
party makes its own selection, and calls it “ public senti- 
ment,” how could it be otherwise? We have been amus- 
ed at some of the festivals in Virginia, to see Andrew 
Jackson and Henry Clay both exalted to the skies, and 
both abused and reviled at the same celebration. If any 
public sentiment was displayed on such occasions, it could 
only be manifest to those who should hear or read all the 
toasts. 

Thirdly. Uf it be true, that the sentuments of a particu- 
lar dinner party can only be known by an inspection of all 
the toasts, it must be equally true, that the sentiments of a 
whole city or district can only be ascertained by an inspec- 
tion of the toasts given at all the celebrations. 

Considering these propositions to be self-evident, we 
shall offer our testimony in relation to public sentiment at 


the South, as far as it can be ascertained from a pretty ge- 





neral survey of the views expressed on the 4th of July last, 
upon the subject of the American System; and that testi- 
mony is, that there exists throughout Virginia, N. Carolli- 


na, South Carolina, and Georgia, a conviction a/most unan- 
imous, that the tariff and internal mmprovement policies, 
A love 
of liberty, and a devotion to the Union, upon the principles 
of the Constitution, are also every where manifested ; and 
whatever difference exists, appears to be not so much a dif- 
ference of principle, as a mere diversity of sentiment as to 
the extent to which forbearance under oppression ought to 
be carried, and of calculation as to the reaction in their 
favor of public sentiment. ‘That there is a single indivi- 
dual in the South, hostile to the existence of the Union as 
established by the Constitution, we have not the slightest 
evidence for believing ; but we are equally bound to ex- 
press our belief, that in very few cases indeed, have we dis- 
covered a spirit of indefinite submission. Even the toasts 
of the most mild character, are evidently intended as ap- 


are inexpedient, injurious, and unconstitutional, 








'peals to the sense of justice and regard for the perpetuity 
of the Union, supposed still to exist in the Northern States, 
lin that spirit which sometimes leads the most brave and de- 
‘termined of men, to drain the cup of patience to its last 
dregs. 

During the short time which yet remains to us, as editor 
of this journal, we shall never cease to call upon our fel- 
low-citizens of the North, to refrain from urging the South 
to cross the Rubicon—to reflect upon the importance to 
them and to their posterity, of preserving the Union in its 
original purity, by upholding the SovereiGgnry oF THE 
STATEs, as the only safeguard of liberty; and instead of 
taunting and treating with ridicule and contemptuous 
mockery, those who complain of a violation of the compact 
by which, and by which alone, they constitute an integral 
part of the nation, the government of which is administered 
at Washington, to listen to their arguments and entreaties, 
with the feelings which are appropriate to so solemn a cri- 
sis, and which are demanded by that spirit of conciliation 
sO necessary to the general peace. 


One of the greatest delusions which belongs to the 
‘* American System,” is that so widely entertained amongst 
the people of the western country, that their interests are 
promoted by a policy of which the tendency is to prevent 
emigration from the Atlantic States. The States of Ken- 
tucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, and the Territo- 
ries of Michigan and Arkansas, have within their limits 
more than a hundred millions of acres of uncultivated lands, 
which can only possess a value by an increase of popula- 
tion. ‘Their true policy, therefore, undoubtedly is, to en- 
courage emigration from the Eastern States, and it has 
only been within a few years that they have been blird to 
this palpable truth. In the ordinary course of things, the 
western country would be the natural retreat for the sur- 
plus population of New England and the middle States ; 
and of the million of souls whe have taken up their abode 
in Ohio, within forty years, the great body are from those 
sections of country. It is this emigration which has caused 
her forests to disappear, her uncultivated wildernesses to 
be inhabited, and her whole surface to be covered with 
farms and thriving villages. What, then, should have in- 
duced her population to favor the adoption of a system the 
tendency of which is evidently to check the streams of 
emigration? If manufactures are to be raised up, accord- 
ing to the theory of the American-System philosophers, to 
prevent people from turning farmers, it is very manifest 
that the effect of such a measure will be to retain in the 
districts best adapted for manufactures, the popniation 
which would otherwise have emigrated. And where are 
those districts? Clearly in New England and the middle 
States, where the population is dense, and capital abun- 
dant, and where laborers can be more advantageously pro- 
cured than they can possibly be ma new country, where 
land can be purchased in fee simple at one dollar and a 
quarter per acre, and where a very little start in the world 
will enable every man to be his own master and the owner 
of a farm. 

Amongst the advocates of the American System along 
the seaboard, there is a perpetual ery that agriculture is 
overdone, that no more people can get their living by agri- 
culture than those already engaged init. Was ever such 
What, are 
we to be told, that because a farmer who cultivates poor 


sheer nonsense heard in any country but this? 


land in Philadelphia county cannot grow rich in a few 
years, that therefore one who emigrates to Ohio, buys 
eighty acres of land for one hundred dollars, and in one 





year’s time is as independent for his foed, necessary cloth- 
jing, fuel, and lodgmg, as the wealthiest nabob in the land, 
cannot set his living as wel! as one who is cont@nt to be 
cooped up in a cotton or woollen factory? Compare the 
| situation of the two individuals. Look at*the robust, hardy, 
| yeoman of the West, seated 


on his farm of eighty acres, 
‘ with his table groaning under the weight of the meat, bread, 
vegetables, and fruit, which his labor readily produces— 
with his family warmly clad with cloth woven out of yarn 
spun in his own house by his wife and daughters ; seated 
before a fire sufficient to roast an ox, and sheltered from 
the winter’s cold by a cottage built by his own labor and 
that of his hospitable neighbors. See him, healthful and 
sprightly, go through his daily work, master of his own ac- 
tions, accountable for the steady employment of his time 
to noearthly superior, and enjoying himself after the fatigues 
of the day are over, with reading the news, or studying the 
politics in which he or his sons may become conspicuous 
actors. Then turn your eyes to the workshop, and behold 
the emaciated, slender form of the weaver, seated at his 
loom—accompany him home to his table, furnished with 
the most scanty fare, produced at the cost of his unremit- 
ting toil, Behold his family, slenderly clad, and perhaps 
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occupied in the same or a similar prison with himself— | modities of a great share of what would 


breathing stagnant air, the fibres of cotton, and the exha- 


i 


Banner of the Constitution. 
: st , ri otherwise go into 
their pockets; but under any circumstances the increased 


lations of oil, and of dying drugs; and all huddling at) consumption of new mourning materials will be very gre at. 
night around a dark chunk or two, im a crowded upper! We think it might well be a subject for the examination of 


room of a tenement of which he can with difficulty pay|a political economist, to ascertain whether a general 


the rent. 


. . . . . - ; x « - i « : . . . > P co : . 
See him. heavy and sorrowful, followed by his| mourning of a whole nation be not produetive of serious 


young children, not one of them having a minute of time | evil to the mass of the community, by disturbing the ordi- 


they can call their own, bending their course to the facto- 
month, 
whirling of spindles, the motion of shuttles, and the revo- 
lution of wheels—and where their ears hear nothing but 


» ae “er * 
the noe of machinery. or the r proving Vvorce of a task- 


, 


master. hired to see that not a second 1s lest by conversa- 


tion or rest. See hin, unacquainted with the news, or 
: y* * > ’ ’ — . " | io 
tae poiuucs of the aay, and so dependent upon his « Mmpios 

- " ° 7 ‘s } , 
ers for his daily bread that he cannot refuse to vote th 


ticket which they may put into his hand, without the 
slightest prospect that either he or his posterity can ever 


take a? 


part in public affairs, or be other than spinners and 


weavers, living from hand to mouth. Compare the situa- 
tions of these two individuals, we say, and then answer 
whether a system which is calculated to turn into slaves 
taose who might be freemen, to reta'n in ignorance and 
poverty those who might become enlightened and prosper- 
ous, to impair the morals and health of those who might 
remain chaste and healthful, is not as anti-republican as it 
is mischievous and wicked ? 

Sut it is not necessary that all who emigrate should be- 
come farmers. There are in the west, mechanic and manu- 
facturing employments, which require no artificial aid from 
tariff laws to support them, sufficient to afford occupation 
for all the emigrants who can be spared from the over-popu- 
lated districts. Carpenters, bricklayers, masons, plaister- 
ers, painters, glaziers, tinmen, coppersmiths, tailors, shoe- 
makers, hatters, dyers, millers, boatmen, wagoners, well- 
diggers, joiners, blacksmiths, and numerous others, are 
wanted throughout the whole western country, and will 
continue to be wanted so long as population increases. A 
field is open for miditons of emigrants in the vast regions 
which are comprised within the valley of the Mississippi, and 
nothing is calculated to retard that emigration so much as 
the *American System, which teaches that it is better for 
people to bow the neck to masters in Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, and Mary- 
land, or to waste their capitals in fruitless attempts to raise 
wool cheaper than it can be had abroad, than to become 
freemen in the west, with the certainty of maintenance 
fram whatever pursuit a man may be engaged in. In the 
western country nothing is heard of town meetings to lay 
contributions upon the citizens for the relief of the indi- 
gent. Every man, woman, and child, capable and willing 
to work, can find employment aad subsistence. This we 
speak from personal observation made during two journeys 
through Ohio, during the years 1821 and 1828; and were it 
not for the temptations held out by the Aopes that the tariff 
system —which has thus far wholly failed as a means of in- 
creasing employment for the poor—may still bring about 
the event, which, like an ignis fatuus, has avoided the 
grasp of its pursuers, emigration would be continued with 
redoubled vigor; and the philanthropist and true patriot, 
who desires only the happiness of the great American fa- 
mily, and feels no jealousy of the growing power of the 
West, would have the satisfaction to see his fellow citizens 
efijoying that abundance and independence which are so 
essential to the preservation of the prosperity and liberties 
ef the people. 





Bythe English papers it will be perceived, that the whole 
nation is expected to go into mourning for the King. The 
consequence will be, that black crape, black gauze rib- 
bands, black gros de Naples, black kid gloves, black kid 
shoes, black crape fans, black crape hats, black ostrich 
feathers, black silk dresses, black earrings, black silk 
stockings, black silk cravats, black Merino boots, black 
parasols, black crape belts, black clasps, black batiste, 
black sarsnet ribbands, for ladies, and black cloth for gen- 
tlemen, will all be in great demand, and their prices will 
no doubt be considerably higher than they were at the time 
the King’s malady began to indicate symptoms of approach- 
ing dissolution. ‘This will give life to trade, and if the in- 
terests of those who are concerned in the manufacture of 
these articles, were to be alone consulted, it would be a 
good thing to have a king dying every three months. But, 
as the frog said to the boy who was pelting him and his 
companions, “‘what is sport to you, is death to us,” so 
may the manufacturers of all articles of fancy and taste, 
not adapted to mourning, say to the joyful band who profit 
by the royal demise. It is true that the business of dying 
will step in and cut out the manufacturers of black com- 


| 





nary current of trade. We are inclined to think that it 


- j . | , os . . ian , 
rv where. dav after day. week after week, month after} would be, and we shall be mistaken if the mass of suffering 
' vear afer vear. their eyes behold nothing but the} in England, from the want of steady employment, will not, 


within the ensuing year, be greatly augmented. Vie dare 
say, however, that if some of our American System gentry 
were to visit a town in England, where every body was 
busily employed in making black articles, they would look 
upon it as an evidence of general prdsperity, in the same 
manner that they suppose the 


< neral | 


American people is fully proved, whenever they see a hun- 


sperity of the 


dred spinners and weavers of cotton ut work in a small 


village. 


We have often been puzzled to account for the differ- 
ence of opinion entertained by different individuals upon 
questions of political economy. If there be any such 
thing as a light by which truth may be discerned, one 
would suppose that its rays would affect the mental vision 
of all alike, and enable every one to perceive it, in the 
same manner as the light of the sun enables all to see the 
objects of nature in the same aspect. When people look 
at a horse, for instance, one man does not say he is black, 
and another that he is white; one does not say that he has 
horns, and another that he has none; one does not say that 
he walks upon two legs, and another that he walks upon 
four. And so in looking at a tree, one does not say that 
its leaves are blue, and another that they are green ; one 
does not say that it bears apples, and another that it bears 
water-melons; one does not say that it has a bark, and 
another that it has none. Of the hidden qualities, there 
may be a difference of opinion, but even that difference is 
removed by the study of natural history, and hence we have 
no two schools of natural history, although respecting some 
particular objects, there may still be a diversity of senti- 
ment. 

The same is true of the fixed sciences. Respecting the 
principles of arithmetic and mathematics, there can be no 
difference of opinion. No man would insist upon it, that 
two and two were six. No man would undertake to assert 
that any two sides of a triangle are not greater than the 
third. The light in such cases shines so clear, that any 
one who can see at all, can see the truth. How little is 
this the case in respect to the truths of political economy ! 
The plainest principles of that science, some of which are 
as fixed and immutable as the principles of mathematics, 
are made to assume as many forms as there are beholders. 
A simple proposition is made to put on as many colors as 
the cameleon. One man says it is blue, another that it is 
red, a third that it is green, and a fourth that it is mahoga- 
ny color. If we could imagine it possible to put spectacles 
on the mind’s eye, as we do on the natural eye, we could 
easily account for the phenomenon. Every one would see 
according to the color of the glass, and there would of 
course be just as many opinions as colors. This, how- 
ever, not being the case, we must look for an explanation 
some where else, and without insisting upon it that we are 
right, we will venture a metaphysical speculation. 

The mind of man is composed of two principles—the 
understanding and the will. The understanding is the 
seat or residence of the thinking principle, and whatever 
relates to the powers of reasoning and judging. The will 
is the seat or residence of the passions, affections, propen- 
sities, and desires, and whatever relates to the self-love of 
man. When man is in an orderly state, the will principle 
is subject to the understanding, and hence the man only 
wills and desires those things which the understanding 
pronounces to lie proper and just. When man is in a dis- 
orderly state, the understanding becomes subject to the 
will, and the former, instead of being seated on the bench 
in judgment, as principal, becomes the mere clerk of the 
court, to record the decision of a superior authority. Hence 
men do not will according to the rules of right reason, but 
they think according to the propensities of the will. 

That this is so, is proved by every day’s experience. 
How common is it to hear a person say, “ How apt we are 
to think, that that will take place which we wish to take 
place.” No man who has ever been bent upon taking a 
ride when a gust was threatened, but must have perceived 
himself judging of the chances of rain, from his own wish- 
es, rather than from the actual appearance of the clouds. 
This same usurpation on the part of the will, of the juris- 
diction of the understanding, enters into all the concerns 
of life, and as the selfish feelings are very apt to get upper- 
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most, it 1s pretty generally the case, that men are apt te 
think according to their interests. This process is brought 
about by the exercise of a power which belongs to every 
man, of placing, at his pleasure, his understanding in the 
affirmative or negative attitude. As soon, therefore, as a 
proposition is stated, the first thing that is presented is, not 
18 this true or not, but is it my interest to embrace it or re- 
ject it? If the former, the understanding is placed in the 
aflirmative attitude, ready to receive and to confirm every 
If the latter. 
the understanding is placed in the negative attitude, dispos- 


suggestion which is in accordance with it. 
ed to dispute, to cavil at, and to reject, every doctrine 
which is not m accordance with it. We think every man’s 
experience can testify to the truth of this assertion; and if 


we have not hit upon the true explanation, we should be 











glad if seme of our correspondents would try their hands 


at it. ‘There must be a reason, why one sensible man who 
pays double price for a coat, believes he is not taxed, when 
another of equally sound mind, is firmly persuaded that 


he is, 


The constant dropping of water will wear away a stone. 
Within our individual knowledge, the doctrine has been 
combatted for ten years, in this country, which teaches that 
the high rate of exchange upon England is proof of an un- 
favorable balance of trade; and never until this moment 
have we seen, on the part of any tariff writer, an admission 
of its fallacy. Itis now with real pleasure that we an- 
nounce Mr. Niles’s conversion to orthodoxy upon this im- 
portant point—a point the erroneous understanding of 
which, has done more to strengthen the American Sys- 
tem, than any other single heresy in the whole catalogue. 
In the Weekly Register of 7th inst. Mr. Niles has the fol« 
lowing note : 

“The Committee of Finance of the Senate, in their Report 
on the National Currency, March 2Y, 1830, say that 1093 Span- 
ish dollars must be sent to London, to pay a debt which we 
call 100 dollars. We rate the dollar at 4s. Gd. sterling, but it 
is worth in England only 4s. 14d. This, then, is the real par of 
exchange—four dollars and eighty-five cents for the pound ster- 
ling, not 444.” 


Every one knows that the outcry about the balance of trade 
being againstthe country, proved by the high rate of bills of 
exchange, was in the mouth of every dabbler in politcal 
arithmetic. This argument once withdrawn, puts an end 
to that popular delusion. The real truth is, that the ques- 
tion of exchange is one of the simplest matters in nature 
to be understood, and no man can possibly be ignorant of 
all its apparent mysteries, if he will only keep in his mind 
the following fandamental truth: 

The par of exchange exists where a man with one ounce 
of gold, or one ounce of silver, can purchase a bill on a 
foreign country, which will there command, at the moment 
of its arrival, one ounce of gold, or one ounce of silver, of 
the same purity. 


Mr. Niles has of late repeatedly declared his conviction, 
that the Tariff was in danger, and we now see by Mr. 
Clay’s speech at Columbus, that he is of opinion, that the 
measures of the last session of Congress, reducing the do- 
ties on certain articles, effected a breach in the American 
System. The following is an extract from that speech 

“The opponents of those systems of national policy have 
promulgated their plan of warfare. It is to attack in detail : 
to separate and destroy in succession.. To overthrow Internal 
Improvements to-day; and then they boast the Tariff will not 
long survive their death. Upon the Tariff they made a begip- 
ning at the last session. They reduced the duties on salt and 
molasses, and restored the drawback on spirits distilled from 


molasses. They have thus materially affected some of the few 
items in which the West had any direct interest.” 


A stereotyped volume, entitled “The Universal Chase 
Book, being a selection of Pieces, Prose and Verse, de 
signed for the use of the Higher Classes in Schools, by 
Tuomas Hvuens,” has been recently published at Phila- 
delphia, where Mr. Hughs is advantageously known. The 
work comprises upwards of one hundred and thirty selec- 
tions, made with great taste and judgment from the writ- 
ings of seventy or eighty authors of distinction, American 
and foreign; and as we are of opinion that a more valuable 
school book is no where extant, we earnestly recommend 
itassuch. The following is an extract from the_preface : 

* Besides, the art of reading well is one of great difficulty, 
and can only be acquired by long practice and great variety of 
matter. ‘The student must have something te rouse his fancy 
and stimulate his imagination, if it is meant that he should read 
well. New books must be placed before him, and his atten- 
tion kept alive by novelty. He must try ali measures ip poet- 
ry, and all styles in prose; and a book ought to be Jaid aside 
the moment that the familiarity of its subject begins to induce 
carelessness. If thisis pot attended to, the characteristic dia- 
logue of Shakspeare will cease to move, the versification of 


Pope will pall upon the ear, and the rich and flowing lap- 
‘guage of Scott will fail to produce effect.” 
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